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yet brought thus into clear view that aspect of univer-
sality and permanence in moral distinctions which even
Hobbes himself had not been able always to leave in
shadow. The same thing was done over again, a
generation later, by Samuel Clarke, under other con-
ditions. Locke had meanwhile taken new philosophical
ground, from which, while giving no account of human
impulses much differing from Hobbes's, he conceived of
morals as a system of intuitively clear notions like those
of mathematics, admitting of logical development into pro-
positions that are valid just because they do not profess
to have more than a nominal import. If Clarke had an
analogy between mathematical and moral truth thus sug-
gested to him, he was also not less disposed, by his New-
tonian sympathies, to give a mathematical interpretation
of any facts with which he had to deal. Accordingly,
after having in his first Boyle Lectures, of 1704, on 'The
Being and Attributes of God,7 argued to some extent
against Hobbes's doctrine of cosmical necessity, he in
his second course, next year, on 'The Unchangeable
Obligations of Natural Eeligion, &c.,? sought to prove,
against Hobbes more expressly (and taking full advantage
of Hobbes's own casual allowances), that men as agents
in the universe stand in fixed relations that involve lines
of action as directly seen to be fit and due as mathe-
matical propositions, expressing other fixed relations
among things, are seen to be true. Arrived thus far,
Clarke, hardly more than Cudworth, conceived that
anything else had to be done for ethical philosophy in
the way of providing natural motives for right-doing.
Yet in the prominence he gives to benevolence as a
principle of human action, as also by direct citation, we